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THE WAR OF THE NATIONS 1 

HAD any doubt ever existed that the acts and thoughts of one 
generation condition the acts and thoughts of succeeding gen- 
erations, it would have been removed by even a superficial 
study of the causes leading straight to the present lamentable War of 
the Nations. In one after another of the books before us — and most 
of them were written prior to the actual beginning of hostilities — we 
are carried back to the deeds of statesmen, diplomats, and men of 
business, to the writings and theories of historians, philosophers, and 
scientists — in a word, to the civilization of mid-nineteenth-century 
Europe. 

To most of us it had seemed a fine civilization, too noble and too 
beneficent, too charged with the spirit of " self-improvement " and of 
*' progress," to have admitted of any more war. Yet out of this very 
civilization — out of its very elements on which chief emphasis has been 
put — proceeds war of a magnitude without parallel in the world's re- 
corded history. It is now veritably an "old regime" that must ex- 
plain the present cataclysm. 

Of all the political and spiritual elements in the " old regime " of 
the nineteenth century, one of the most stubborn and most impressive 
was the growth of nationalism. Taking definite form in the days of 
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the French Revolution, under the fair name of Fraternity, it appeared 
as a revolt of a self-conscious people in behalf of their individual liberty 
and equality against the tyranny or inefficiency of contemporaneous 
divine-right institutions. By the French idea of Fraternity every Euro- 
pean country was soon affected, so that formerly latent sympathies 
were galvanized into a most lively sentiment, and theorists from the 
domains of history or philosophy or even of economics could find pop- 
ular approval for their solemn pronouncements that " people speaking 
the same language and sharing the same general customs should be 
politically united as nations." 

This idea of nationalism , sentimentalized by literateurs and patriots , 
dogmatized by a host of savants who flourished throughout the century 
like the proverbial bay- tree, yielded much fruit. Under reactionary 
monarchies as insistently as in revolutionary democracies it forced its 
way. In time, at least one idea, one sentiment, was common to Rus- 
sians, French, English, Germans, Italians, Norwegians, Greeks, Serbs, 
Poles, Irish and Czechs — that people speaking the same language and 
sharing the same general customs should be nationally unified under a 
single political system. 

Nationalism was a matter not only of idealistic theorizing but of real 
achievement. It was the most vital factor in hastening the dismember- 
ment of the Ottoman Empire, in counteracting the centrifugal tenden- 
cies of the different parts of the British Empire , and also in creating a 
united Italy and a united Germany. Of any such national movement 
no one can gauge accurately the effects upon the people concerned ; 
that there are far-reaching effects no sane person will deny. In par- 
ticular, the establishment of the present German Empire, essentially 
an expression of nationalism, has been a signal achievement of the 
nineteenth century, and with the effects of that achievement the present 
war is far from remotely connected. 

Germany is the youngest of the Great Powers of Europe, the homo novus, 
who, having sprung up very recently, has forced his way by his superior 
capacity into the circle of the older nations. The new Great Power was 
formidable after three glorious and successful campaigns, and was looked 
upon as an uninvited and unwelcome intruder, when it entered the com- 
pany of the Great Powers of Europe and demanded its share of the treas- 
ures of the world. [Bulow, page 3] . 

The suggestiveness of Bulow's introductory remark lies not so much 
in the fact that Germany was unified as in the manner in which that 
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unification was accomplished. Most often, during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the growth of nationalism was combined with tendencies toward 
democracy, and foremost patriots were identical with conspicuous dem- 
ocrats. Such, at any rate, was the case in France and in Italy. Such, 
too, at the outset, was the case in Germany. It will be recalled that 
the first serious attempt politically to unify the Germanies was made 
by the democratically-minded Frankfurt Assembly in the stormy days 
of 1 848-1 849; that it represented a combination of nationalism and 
liberalism, of the German nation with the German democracy. Had 
this first attempt been successful, the subsequent history of Europe 
might have been quite different. Yet it is a curious fact that none of 
the writers before us has questioned the providential character of the 
failure of 1849. The only lesson which Bulow would draw is that 
" despite the abundance of merits and great qualities with which the 
German nation is endowed, political talent has been denied it " (page 
127) ; and Bernhardi confesses that " no people is so little qualified as 
the German to direct its own destinies, whether in a parliamentarian or 
republican constitution ; to no people is the customary liberal pattern 
so inappropriate " (page 113). Munsterberg weakly echoes the same 
faith ; yet despite this trilogy of a great German statesman , a captivat- 
ing German soldier, and an impulsive German-American psychologist, 
many optimistic believers in democracy will prefer to cling to the con- 
clusions of Professor Burgess that the German people are not hope- 
lessly devoid of political ability, but that, on the contrary, Teutonic 
genius is political genius par excellence. 

It may be that the failure of the first attempt to unify Germany was due 
to the political incapacity of the German people, especially of the Ger- 
man democrats, but historians generally have found important contribu- 
ting causes in the attitude of the Hohenzollern king of Prussia, who 
"would not stoop to pick a crown from the gutter," in the unnational 
rivalry between the governments of Prussia and Austria, in the employ- 
ment of armed force at Berlin and at Vienna, in the opposition of the 
powerful conservative squirarchy of East Prussia, and in the commanding 
personality of Prince Bismarck , whose role as ' ' tamer of the Prussian par- 
liament ' ' was secondary only to his role as ' ' maker of modern Ger- 
many." But if circumstances could stay the march of democracy in 
Germany, they did not hinder the progress of nationalism. 

The second attempt politically to unify the Germanies succeeded. 
It was the attempt " by iron and blood," the three wars of 1864, 1866, 
and 1870-187 1. It was a combination of nationalism and militarism, 
of the German nation with the Prussian army. But while, in the wor- 
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ship of success, the Germans learned to scoff at the paltering pedants 
of 1 848-1 849, they did not note that the strenuous soldiers of 1864- 
187 1 were sowing the seed of real future danger to nationalism as well 
as to democracy. 

From seed thus sown have sprung many plants whose wondrously 
luxuriant growth for forty-odd years has culminated in the poisonous 
fruitage of the present war. In the first place , mention should be made 
of the effects of the policy of iron and blood upon Austria. Deprived 
of Italian hegemony in 1859 and excluded from the German Confed- 
eration in 1866, the Habsburg family turned their attention toward 
southeastern Europe and sought by conciliating the Hungarians and by 
interfering with the Serbs to maintain their position, then seriously 
threatened, as masters of a great power. To reconcile the Habsburgs 
to their loss of influence in central Europe by means of compensations 
in eastern Europe soon became a major object of German diplomacy. 
It was Bismarck himself who made possible the military occupation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria in 1878. It was Biilow whose 
threat of a general European war sufficed to enable Austria to annex 
the two Serb provinces in 1908. It was Bethmann-Hollweg who co- 
operated faithfully with Austria in 191 2 in order to prevent the exten- 
sion of Servia to the Adriatic and thereby to preserve Austrian pre- 
ponderance in the Balkans. The results were bound to possess disad- 
vantages. The Habsburg empire became more and more an anachron- 
ism in Europe, a federation of many conflicting nationalities in the 
midst of a continent whose most characteristic sentiment was national- 
ism and more nationalism ; the age-long rivalry between Teutonic 
Austria and Slavic Russia was intensified and embittered ; and the East- 
ern Question, primarily connected with the dismemberment of the 
Ottoman Empire, was discovered secondarily to involve the disposition 
of the Habsburg dominions. 

In the second place, it had seemed necessary to the German leaders 
in 187 1 to deprive France of Alsace-Lorraine in order to cement the 
new political and territorial unification of Germany. Justification for 
this action was found not only in a righteous punishment of France but 
in the fact that Strassburg and Metz were racially Teutonic and had 
belonged to the mediaeval German Empire. To such justification there 
were drawbacks. The victors in their pursuit of German nationalism 
underestimated the nationalism of the vanquished and strangely ignored 
the axiom that nineteenth-century nationalism was not so much racial 
as artificial, that Alsace-Lorraine, though German in blood, was French 
in sentiment and sympathy. It may have been unreasonable or down- 
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right malicious, but that French patriots never forgot the humiliating 
terms of the Treaty of Frankfurt remained as a hard fact from 187 1 to 
1914. This fact Biilow frankly admits : " It seems to me weakness to 
entertain the hope of a real and sincere reconciliation with France , so 
long as we have no intention of giving up Alsace-Lorraine ; and there 
is no such intention in Germany" (page 84). The mutual "lack of 
the conciliatory spirit" (Btilow, page 143) prevented German diplo- 
mats from adopting any compensatory policy in respect of France such 
as they applied in the case of Austria. Nor were Frenchmen to be re- 
lieved of a positive fear of further German " aggression " when they 
thought of the historical reasons which their neighbors alleged for the 
"re-annexation" of Alsace-Lorraine. If Strassburg and Metz had 
once been Teutonic, so had Rheims and Soissons; and what the 
famous school of national German historians had learned and taught as 
to the seventeenth-century status of the Reichsland they might appro- 
priately be credited, through their well-known scholarly and scientific 
researches, with learning and teaching as to the sixteenth-century status 
of Franche-Comte and Burgundy. Professor Mtinsterberg blames 
France and French unwillingness to abide by the solemn treaty of 187 1 
for the militarism that has since afflicted Europe; and the Oxford 
Apology, in a serious and painstaking manner, affords clear proof that 
it was the French " Boulanger Law " of 1886 which set a new pace in 
the race of armaments. But, with the single exception of the brief 
career of the adventurer Boulanger, there is as much to be said in be- 
half of the strictly defensive character of French militarism during the 
past forty-three years as in support of the idea that the French were 
ever seeking a " war of revenge." And this consideration is entirely 
left out of account by Biilow and Bernhardi as well as by Mtinsterberg, 
and is hardly sufficiently emphasized by any of the English writers. 
For the continued threat of German militarism against France, as ex- 
emplified in the " Affair of 1875 " or in the " Schnaebele Affair " of 
1887 , it is still necessary to consult such a work as Dr. Rose's Develop- 
ment of the European Nations. 

A curious inconsistency marks the nationalistic arguments of our 
German writers. The German Empire, they say, is at once the handi- 
work and the embodiment of German nationalism ; it was made by the 
German army for the German nation ; and upon it rested not only a 
moral right but a sacred obligation to regain the old-time German land 
and German folk of Alsace-Lorraine. Yet on the other hand they have 
to explain the incorporation of Posen and the other Polish provinces of 
East Prussia. Here Professor Mtinsterberg hysterically talks about the 
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"cultural mission" of Germany among " half -cultured Tartars" (page 
9) ; General Bernhardi, in soldierly fashion, alludes (page 78) to the 
military necessity of retaining the Polish provinces as a buffer against 
Russia; and Prince von Blilow, always calm and cool, maintains that 
" the Poles have forfeited their right to independence, after being for 
centuries incapable of creating a strong State on the basis of law and 
order" (page 304). In exalting nationalism along the Rhine, the 
Germans have debased it along the Vistula. In arguing against the 
French they have supplied the Slavs with an arsenal of arguments. 

Other problems were created by the manner of Germany's political 
unification. Since German unity was secured by military prowess in 
three wars, by " iron and blood," and at the price of French humilia- 
tion, it was natural that German statesmen should seek to preserve what 
had been won by strength of armament and by astuteness of diplomacy. 
Efforts to isolate France internationally and to maintain a national mili- 
tarism thus became the settled policy of Bismarck and of his successors 
in the imperial chancellery. 

For many years Bismarck displayed real genius in the diplomatic 
game. With the Hohenzollern emperor he cemented the emperor of 
Austria and the tsar of Russia in the so-called "Three Emperors' 
League," which formally endured from 1872 to 1887. With Germany 
he joined Austria-Hungary and Italy in the defensive Triple Alliance, 
which has lasted from 1881 to the present minute — at least on paper. 
He relied upon the colonial rivalries and national antipathies between 
Great Britain and France on the one hand and those between Great 
Britain and Russia on the other to preserve a friendly British feeling for 
Germany in any future conflict between Germany and France. Every 
one knows that until after Bismarck's retirement in 1890 France was 
practically isolated and that her counsels had little weight in the concert 
of the great powers. It was the best measure of the success of German 
diplomacy. 

Everyone knows also that Bismarck's hand wrote large upon the 
constitution of the new German Empire, and that to his personal pres- 
tige , to the success that had attended his pet policy of " iron and blood ," 
was due the general acceptance throughout the empire not only of the 
Prussian military system and of the safeguards against the diminution 
or weakening of the army but also of the practical checks upon popular 
government. Whatever may be said of the necessity of German mili- 
tarism — and all our German apologists agree that militarism is essen- 
tial to their nation's defence — the fact remains that militarism has 
tinged the political outlook of Germans more than that of any other 
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nation. In the new Germany a huge national army was superimposed 
upon a hierarchical civil service, and ballot-boxes were rendered orna- 
mental rather than useful. As Biilow expresses it, "Prussia attained 
her greatness as a country of soldiers and officials, and as such she was 
able to accomplish the work of German union ; to this day she is still 
in all essentials a State of soldiers and officials" (page 227). With 
such a state, liberal government after a British or French model would 
be clearly incompatible ; under liberal institutions neither the civil 
bureaucracy nor the military machine could be maintained at the proper 
pitch of efficiency. Nor would liberalism suit the German genius. 
" In the German view," says Professor Munsterberg, " the state is not 
for the individuals, but the individuals for the state" (page 135). 
And Billow pays tribute to the " incomparable audacity and construc- 
tive statesmanship " of Bismarck, who " left out of play the political 
capabilities of the Germans, in which they have never excelled, while 
he called into action their fighting powers, which have always been 
their strongest point " (page 12). 

One result of German militarism has been, then, to confirm National 
statesmen in the conviction which they had entertained since the failure 
of the Frankfurt Assembly that liberal political institutions were not 
adaptable to German needs. And conversely, the lack of liberal polit- 
ical institutions promoted German militarism. This appears unmis- 
takably upon the two hundred pages devoted by the German ex-chan- 
cellor to " Home Policy." As a good conservative, a landowner and 
a bureaucrat, he evinces much impatience with the Reichstag, its oppos- 
ing parties and its dilatory actions. He has no comprehension of the 
operation of parliamentary government. He indicts the whole party- 
system, and his judgments on political parties turn largely upon their 
several attitudes toward armaments. 

It is certainly a curious fact that in the most military and most warlike of 
the European nations the parties have resigned themselves so unwillingly 
to new demands for the defence of the Empire that it has taken more than 
three and a half decades to achieve unanimity, at least among the middle- 
class parties [page 193]. 

Bulow admits that parties are more troublesome in Germany, where 
they have little practical say in government, than in England, where 
they " acquire their political education by having to govern ; " for, he 
says, " the party that must govern is responsible, not only for its own 
welfare, but in a higher degree for that of the nation and the State." 
One might expect to deduce from these observations that Btilow would 
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favor the development of the English party-system in Germany. But 
not at all. He denounces all party-systems. The more English the 
tendency of a party is, the more vehemently he assails it. In particu- 
lar he hates Socialism. " In view of German conditions, and especi- 
ally those in Prussia, the Social Democratic party, with its present pro- 
gram and aims, cannot be placed on the same level as those parties 
which take their stand on the existing political system" (page 217). 
"The Social Democratic movement is the antithesis of the Prussian 
State " (page 226). The fact that such an antithesis has been steadily 
gaining supporters in Germany since 187 1 might be taken to show that 
the German people have more political ability than Btilow would credit 
them , but the fact makes little seeming impression upon the ex-chan- 
cellor. He explains how, although a decrease in the votes for the 
Social Democrats has hitherto been unattainable, it is still possible, 
" under suitable guidance," to reduce the number of their seats in the 
Reichstag (page 205). In the future, however, it may prove neces- 
sary to fight Socialism much more strenuously. 

For the Social Democratic movement does not only threaten the existence 
of one party or another ; it is a danger to the country and the monarchy. 
This danger must be faced and met with a great and comprehensive national 
policy, under the strong guidance of clear-sighted and courageous govern- 
ments which, whether amicably or by fighting, can make the parties bow 
to the might of the national idea [page 247] . 

Imagine like language from a twentieth-century Englishman who had 
been prime minister of his country for nine years ! 

Another result of militarism has been the development in Germany 
of a particularly self-interested military class, who have exerted great 
influence upon the nation to secure heavier armaments and, at special 
crises, as in the Moroccan imbroglio, have brought great pressure to 
bear upon the government in order to force actual war. It is inter- 
esting to note that among the thirty-one sketchy portraits of contem- 
porary " Men around the Kaiser," selected from all walks of life and 
depicted by Mr. Wile, correspondent for several years at Berlin for the 
London Daily Mail and the New York Times, nine belong to this 
peculiarly military class : Admiral von Tirpitz, creator of the German 
navy ; Prince Henry of Prussia, commander in the navy ; Count Zeppel- 
in, the inventor of military air-craft ; the Crown Prince; Ernst von 
Heydebrand, leader of the " jingoes " in the Reichstag; Professor Del- 
briick, the historian and professional spokesman of the militarists; 
Admiral von Koester, president of the Navy League ; Krupp von Bohlen 
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and his wife, Bertha Krupp, the heiress of the great gun-works; and 
General von der Goltz, organizer and strategist. From this class, too, 
comes General von Bernhardi. It is customary for German-Americans 
to explain to their fellow-countrymen on this side of the water that 
Bernhardi is not taken seriously in Germany. Possibly Professor 
Miinsterberg had in mind this retired cavalry general, when he wrote : 

It is true there are a few pensioned naval officers and retired colonels of 
the army and some irresponsible oration makers who gloriously out-Hearst 
the Hearst editorials and who on patriotic occasions swallow some neigh- 
boring lands, preferably Holland and Denmark, and if they are in noble 
spirits also half of Austria and a part of Turkey ; nobody takes them seri- 
ously, and to identify the government with such hashish dreamers is pre- 
posterous [page 170]. 

Let us hope that Professor Miinsterberg did not have Bernhardi in 
mind, for if he did he is denying to the Germans a proper sense of 
literary appreciation. Bernhardi is positively charming. He writes 
exceedingly well — clearly, straightforwardly, and frankly, as befits his 
soldierly calling. He knows a good deal of history, is usually logical, 
and possesses a large fund of common sense. Not only does he know 
thoroughly the modern science of warfare , but he knows how to write 
intelligibly for his lay readers. How Germany Makes War is wholly 
devoted to the technic of his subject, and provides a useful key to the 
German strategy and methods in the present war. Germany and the 
Next War — the first of the two books to appear in print and the one 
that has aroused the chief discussion — is at once a frank exposition of 
the doctrine that might makes right and an earnest plea for the shaping 
of all German institutions, political, social, economic, ecclesiastical, 
and educational, so as to secure for the German nation the utmost 
might. It is difficult, after reading Biilow's bock, to perceive why 
Bernhardi should not be taken seriously in Germany. A sincere and 
logical apostle of Btilow would normally be a Bernhardi. And it might 
be added — this is now the main point — a Bernhardi would normally 
produce a whole crop of Biilows. If Bernhardi is not taken seriously 
in Germany, it must be for some personal reason that escapes his 
American reader. Some other soldier, who shares most of the views of 
Bernhardi, must be taken seriously in Germany. Militarism has been 
too big a factor in the German Empire not to have been taken seriously 
by some one. 

If the sentiment of nationalism with all its practical manifestations in 
the actual achievement of German unification — the policy of " iron and 
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blood," the exclusion of Austria, the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, 
the Bismarckian diplomacy from 1871 to 1890, the distrust of popular 
government, and the glorification of militarism, even if it be purely de- 
fensive militarism — if this sentiment of nationalism is taken as one con- 
spicuous factor of nineteenth-century civilization that has contributed to 
the production of the present war, then another factor, quite as sensa- 
tional, making toward the same end, is the Industrial Revolution. In 
no country, with possibly the single exception of the United States, has 
such a prodigious development of industry and commerce taken place 
since 1871 as in Germany. None of the books before us gives us an 
adequate account of Germany's economic growth ; for that it is still 
necessary to refer to a standard work like Dawson's Evolution of 
Modern Germany. But Mr. Wile's volume bestows upon us at least a 
nodding acquaintance with a galaxy of contemporary " captains of indus- 
try " : Alfred Ballin, the Hamburg merchant and president of the Ham- 
burg-American Line ; Prince Maximilian zu Furstenberg, trust-magnate 
and multi-millionaire ; Arthur von Gwinner, banker and backer of the 
Bagdad railway ; Emil Rathenau , owner of the German General Electric 
Company ; August Scherl, founder and proprietor of the Berliner Lokal- 
anteiger and head of a newspaper syndicate ; August Thyssen, the steel 
and iron "king" of Germany; Bernhard Dernburg, "the wealthy 
business man in politics " ; and, of course, the Krupps. And all our 
books make some mention of the industrial revolution in Germany. 

Several years have now elapsed since Mr. J. A. Hobson published 
his Imperialism, setting forth with a wealth of supporting facts the 
doctrine that the capitalists and manufacturers of industrial states are 
ever on the outlook for the acquisition by their governments of under- 
developed regions which may provide ready markets for surplus manu- 
factures and furnish fields for the favorable investment of surplus 
capital. If this doctrine is sound — and there appears little to disprove 
it in the history of the nineteenth century — it is but natural that the 
new industrial Germany not only should develop a world-trade but also 
should seek to establish colonies. It was likewise but natural that 
Germany should find the best part of the colonial field embarrassingly 
preempted by older industrial states like Great Britain and France. 

From these inherent difficulties confronting industrial Germany, sev- 
eral consequences are more or less inevitable. In the first place the 
Germans adopted their rivals' idea that in the long run the safety of 
the commerce and the colonies of a given country depend upon the 
ability of that country to maintain great armaments on sea as well as 
on land. To combat this idea, Mr. Norman Angell has written several 
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thoughtful works, but seemingly to little avail. Every book at hand 
expressly or tacitly ignores Mr. Angell's arguments and insists upon 
the idea. Even Wile, the Englishman, implies " that the ^75,000, 
000 or ^80,000,000 a year which Germany spends on the upkeep of 
her army and navy — she is spending over ^115,000,000 in 19 13 — is 
not too high a price to pay for the defence of national honor or for 
an insurance premium on a foreign trade aggregating roundly £1 ,000, 
000,000 per annum" (page 40). Bernhardi emphasizes (page 82) 
not only the insurance-value of a large navy but the imperative neces- 
sity of acquiring new colonies for surplus German population as well 
as for surplus German goods. Btilow dogmatically affirms that " com- 
merce and industry have only flourished so because peace was preserv- 
ed by the strength of our armaments, and they will only be able to 
continue to thrive in the future if the protection of our armaments is 
maintained in undiminished strength" (page 262). 

In the second place German statesmanship and German diplomacy 
were given a new trend. The change was not radical until after the 
retirement of Bismarck in 1890. Then it was that France and Russia 
drew together, and the masterly diplomatic isolation of the former 
was no longer complete. Bulow urges that France, as ever, was nurs- 
ing her spirit of revenge , but freely confesses that Russia was piqued 
by German financial investments in Turkey as well as by German 
backing for Austrian aggrandizement in the Near East, and that Rus- 
sia, moreover, had need of French capital for her own industrial de- 
velopment. The first serious break in Bismarckian diplomacy was reg- 
istered by the announcement in 1895 that Russia and France had 
formed the Dual Alliance. To the period of French isolation suc- 
ceeded the period of the " balance of power " between the Triple and 
Dual Alliances , with Great Britain in a pretty strictly neutral position 
— aware, however, both of grave commercial rivalry with Germany and 
of grave colonial rivalries with France and Russia. 

The second serious break in Bismarckian diplomacy was the defec- 
tion of Great Britain from this strictly neutral position. Whatever 
other considerations may have furthered such a defection, there can be 
no doubt that the immediately deciding factor was the application of 
German militarism to the seas — the construction of the German navy. 
To say nothing of the exhortations of such authoritative writers as 
Captain Mahan, the Spanish-American and Boer Wars taught both 
British and Germans lessons that they took much to heart. In 1898 
Admiral von Tirpitz became German secretary of state for the imperial 
navy ; the Navy League under the presidency of Admiral von Koester 
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increased its far-reaching activity; and in 1900 it was the Kaiser him- 
self who proclaimed that "Germany's future lay upon the water," that 
a mighty fleet was " a bitter necessity," that "the ocean was essential 
to Germany's greatness," that "the trident must be in Michel's hand," 
that " the more Germans who went to sea, the better for the Father- 
land." 

Henceforth the building of German fleets went feverishly forward. 
Obviously the Germans were learning from the English the lesson — 
whether sound or fallacious is not for us to determine — of the supreme 
importance of sea power. The governments of the two countries thus 
entered frankly into a naval competition with each other, and between 
the two nations, now patriotically stimulated by this competition, acute 
ill-feeling soon manifested itself. Neither the fair words of conspicu- 
ous members of the Liberal government of Great Britain since 1906 
nor the laudatory policy of the German government in sending such 
conciliatory diplomats to London as Marschall von Bieberstein or Prince 
Lichnowsky proved antidotal to the sentiment of nationalism when ap- 
plied practically to militarism on the seas and to imperialism beyond 
the seas. 

The credit — or debit — for Great Britain's departure from her tra- 
ditional policy of " splendid isolation " and for the establishment of 
the entente cordiale between Great Britain and France is generally as- 
signed by our German authors to Edward VII. But that is quite as 
far-fetched as the conviction in the minds of many ill-informed persons 
that the present war was caused by William II. No one individual 
made the war ; nor did any one individual fashion the entente cordiale. 
Edward VII was undoubtedly fond of Paris, and Frenchmen liked 
Edward VII. But the British government under whose auspices the 
entente was consummated and likewise the Anglo- Japanese alliance was 
formed, was a Unionist government, a government that particularly 
represented the British imperialists — Joseph Chamberlain, Rudyard 
Kipling, Cecil Rhodes, and even our Professor Cramb — a government 
that prosecuted the Boer War and that was morbidly aware of the sig- 
nificance of German competition in industry, commerce, navy, and 
colonies. It was in the very nature of things that the governing class 
of Britain should discuss with France possible future action against the 
common enemy. 

If there be one man who deserves special mention for the newer 
diplomatic developments, it is not, however, an Englishman but a 
Frenchman, the persevering, tactful Delcasse\ It is surprising to find 
no reference to him in the British apologies, and only fugitive mention 
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in the German works: Yet he appears on the diplomatic stage of the 
last fifteen years as a veritable Nemesis of Bismarck, taking nice advan- 
tage of changed circumstances to effect an isolation of Germany almost 
as complete as the isolation to which Bismarck formerly condemned 
France. Remaining ever a staunch advocate of the Dual Alliance, 
Delcass£ participated in the negotiations that removed the Fashoda 
incident of 1898 from the field of national conflict between France and 
Great Britain and signed the various conventions of 1904 which settled 
all outstanding colonial disputes between the two powers. With con- 
summate statesmanship he weathered the storm and stress of 1904-5, 
when the war between Russia, the ally of France, and Japan, the ally 
of Great Britain, threatened the recently- inaugurated entente. And 
the comparatively lenient terms of peace imposed upon Russia by Japan 
were due quite as much to M. Delcass£ as to Mr. Roosevelt. In fact 
the Russo-Japanese war created an international situation that admitted 
of the expansion of the Dual Alliance into the Triple Entente. The 
demonstrated weakness of Russian militarism at once stimulated the 
French to win other allies and removed much of the chronic British 
fear of further Russian aggrandizement in Asia. In 1907 the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and Russia amicably adjusted their imperial 
differences, and the Triple Entente was a fait accompli. Its fruits were 
manifest in the Moroccan incidents of 1909 and 191 1, in the support 
accorded to the Balkan states against undue Austrian interference in 
191 2 and 1913, and in the War of the Nations. Nor was the Triple 
Entente the only object dear to the heart of Delcass6. To weaken the 
Triple Alliance by means of improving the relations between Italy and 
France became his secondary purpose, with such successful issue as 
appears in the present war. 

Naturally the new diplomatic situation caused apprehension in Ger- 
many. It was no longer a question merely of defending East Prussia 
and Alsace-Lorraine ; it was a question of world power. " If the course 
of events demands that we transcend the limits of Bismarck's aims, 
then we must do so " (Bulow, page 16). Neither in Btilow, the states- 
man, nor in Bernhardi, the soldier, is there the slightest confirmation 
of Professor Mlinsterberg's assertion that " Germans know that the 
fight is not for distant places or for the gains of the mighty " (page 9). 
All indications point to the exact contrary, and Btilow is almost as 
emphatic on this point as Bernhardi. 

Prince von Bulow, it will be remembered, was German chancellor 
from 1900 to 1909 ; and the chief interest of his book, which appeared 
in its German dress in 191 3, lies in his detailed apology for the con- 
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duct of German diplomacy during those very years when Italy was 
weakening in her allegiance to the Triple Alliance and when the Triple 
Entente was taking form. Biilow sounds the keynote of his policy, 
both domestic and foreign, in the ringing words : " It is not the duty 
of the government in the present time to concede new rights to Parlia- 
ment, but to rouse the political interest of all classes of the nation by 
means of a vigorous and determined national policy, great in its aims 
and energetic in the means it employs " (page 341). He denies his 
willingness or ability to utilize the Fashoda incident or the Russo- 
Japanese War in order to bring France and Russia into alliance with 
Germany. He glories in the Agadir incident and claims that it was he 
himself who inspired the Kaiser to make that melodramatic entry into 
the Moroccan Question. He exults in the Austrian annexation of Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina and boasts that German threats of war sufficed to 
secure Russian acquiescence in that high-handed violation of the Treaty 
of Berlin. But while he takes pride in the German '* world policy " of 
recent times, he remains remarkably oblivious to the danger of Ger- 
many's international isolation. " The ingenious isolation of Germany, 
for some time the terror of timid souls, proved to be a diplomatic illu- 
sion devoid of political actuality" (page 63). He discounts the 
strength of the Triple Entente, demonstrates from events in 1908 that 
its members have little in common, and insists that self-interest will 
cause Italy to fight in the next war on the side of Germany and Austria. 
From what we now know of the diplomatic developments in July, 19 14, 
it would seem as though Bethmann-Hollweg was a most literal disciple, 
as well as official successor, of Prince von Biilow. 

Not even the " Slavic Peril " ruffles Biilow. He implies that the 
German tariff law of 1 902 , which imposed heavy duties on the impor- 
ation of agricultural products from Russia, increased the economic 
rivalry between Russian and Prussian farmers — possibly an economic 
interpretation of the "Slavic Peril" — but he is strongly of opinion 
that no real enmity can exist between the governments of two such 
splendidly conservative states as Russia and Germany. In view of the 
calm attitude of a distinguished man like Prince von Biilow, it is well- 
nigh mirth-provoking to read Professor Mtinsterberg's plea to the Amer- 
ican people to believe that Germany had " to trust in her sword and in 
her prayer," unless the " half -cultured Tartars " and " the Cossacks 
with their pogroms were to crush" civilization (pages 9, 30, 98). 
In fact, Biilow maintains that at least to Asia " Russia is justified as 
a bearer of higher civilization " (page 294). 

If Btilow's book is intended to disarm critics who denounce his inter- 
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national achievements as paltry and his indifference to the formation 
of the Triple Entente as highly dangerous, then Bernhardi's Germany 
and the Next War is a fearless expression of a critic who will not be 
disarmed. One with Btilow on the need of a " world policy " for Ger- 
many, on the need of fleets and colonies, he differs from Biilow in tak- 
ing most seriously the agreements of France, Russia, and Great Britain 
as directed primarily against Germany , and in doubting the loyalty of 
Italy to the Triple Alliance. That the German people, in this particular, 
were more correctly represented by Bernhardi than by Biilow is borne 
out by the popular excitement aroused by the Balkan War and by the 
increasingly popular support accorded to the army bills of 1 9 1 2 and 
I9I3- 

The Armament Bills of 191 2 were passed by the whole of the German 
middle-class parties in the Reichstag. The Army Bill of the year 191 3 met 
with such a willing reception from all parties as had never before been ac- 
corded to any requisition for armaments on land or at sea. For the Army 
Bill itself no serious exposition was really required. [Biilow, page 201]. 

Indeed it was fear that seized the European nations in 1912 and 
1 9 13. Nationalism, imperialism, militarism — these three — had pro- 
duced their seemingly inevitable results in a veritable panic of fear. 
The German Army Act of 1913 raised the peace strength to 870,000 
and the war strength to 5,400,000 men. The other powers shaped 
their policy in accordance with Germany's example. France lowered 
the age-limit for commencing service from twenty-one to twenty and 
lengthened the term of active service from two to three years. Bel- 
gium introduced universal military service in place of her former lenient 
system. In Russia a secret session of the Duma was held to pass a new 
army budget, and the term of service was raised from three to three and 
a quarter years. Austria alone provided for no great increase in the 
numerical strength of her army, but passed a budget for extraordinary 
naval and military expenditures, to the extent of $140,000,000, to be 
incurred in the first six months of 1914. 

In any of these countries might then have been written as Bernhardi 
wrote in Germany : 

When a State is confronted by the material impossibility of supporting any 
longer the warlike preparations which the power of its enemies has forced 
upon it, when it is clear that the rival States must gradually acquire from 
natural reasons a lead that cannot be won back, when there are indications 
of an offensive alliance of stronger enemies who only wait the favorable 
moment to strike — the moral duty of the State towards its citizens is to begin 
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the struggle while the prospects of success and the political circumstances 
are still tolerably favorable ; when, on the other hand, the hostile States 
are weakened or hampered by affairs at home and abroad, but its own war- 
like strength shows elements of superiority, it is imperative to use the favor- 
able circumstances to promote its own political aims [page 53]. 

For Germany, Bernhardi maintains, the issue is " world-power or 
downfall." For Great Britain, and for France too, patriots were soon 
to be found who would proclaim the same choice. 

From the beginning of 1914 the powder-magazine of Europe was 
pretty well stocked, and the tiny spark which set it off was, as every- 
one knows, the assassination, by Serb conspirators on June 28, 19 14, 
of the Austro- Hungarian heir-apparent, the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
and his consort, at Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia. Thenceforth events 
marched fast until Germany and Austria- Hungary and the Ottoman 
Empire were arrayed in arms against Russia and France and the British 
Empire and Belgium and Japan and Servia and Montenegro, with little 
Portugal offering 10,000 soldiers to Great Britain. Into the confused 
diplomatic negotiations of July and August, 1914, it is not the purpose 
of the present review to enter. Chief of what is publicly known to the 
world of these events is contained in the German and British White 
Papers, and in the Russian Orange Paper, published as convenient ap- 
pendices to the Oxford Apology. Two chapters in this book — " A 
chronological sketch of the crisis of 19 14 " and "Negotiators and 
Negotiations " — assemble the facts favorably to the British cause ; and 
the same task is performed popularly and creditably by Mr. Kennedy 
in the volume of ' * The Daily Telegraph War Books ' ' on How the War 
Began. On the German side no real apology is as yet available in 
book form, for Professor Munsterberg's volume is rather an apprecia- 
tion of German culture and a severe arraignment of the Russians than 
an apology for German diplomacy, and at the same time is so impres- 
sionistic and so replete with errors and misrepresentations — of which, 
by actual count, there are at least twenty-nine — that it is likely to do 
the German cause more harm than good. 

In reading the books before us which deal at least indirectly with so 
many phases of the ideals and civilization of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, one is impressed by the influence of the intellec- 
tual class in fashioning the thought of nationalism and in directing the 
events that have led straight to the present war. Particularly, one is 
struck by the political and national uses to which our modern science 
is constantly put. In one book after another — German and English 
— the reader is bound to notice how such a scientific hypothesis as 
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evolution, properly applicable to biology, is accepted as a genuine law 
in the improper field of sociology. The work of Huxley and Spencer 
in popularizing Darwin's theory of the origin of species by means of 
natural selection synchronized with the national achievements of Italian 
and German unification, with the defeat in arms now of Austria and 
now of France; and Spencer's fine phrase of " the survival of the fit- 
test " seemed to the ignorant and to the half-educated (and the number 
of half-educated is certainly greater in recent times than in any earlier 
period) especially applicable to the rise of nations. Even Nietzsche, 
though an uncomfortable decrier of German nationalism, showed the 
influence of misinterpreted Darwinism in his repeated incitements of 
the superman ruthlessly to trample under foot the servile herd of the 
weak, degenerate, and poor in spirit, and in his interpretation of 
" strength" as physical endowment; for, after all, it has sometimes to 
be acknowledged that the physically feeble , by their combination and 
cunning, prove stronger than the " strong." 

But by the time that Neitzsche, Spencer, and Huxley had inspired 
a host of the intellectually-minded to carry over Darwinian phraseology 
into the contemporary world of affairs and to apply it to our workaday 
social organization, another group of the intellectually- minded — in this 
instance, the historians — had already placed our workaday social organ- 
ization upon national bases. National history appeared in England, in 
France, in Italy, and, above all, in Germany. In the last-named 
country, it is impossible to deny the force of literary and academic ideas. 
Just as a series of inflammatory writings, partly the work of the Tugend- 
bund, partly the work of men like Arndt and even Stein, preceded the 
Prussian uprising against Napoleon, so in a later decade such a series 
preceded the war against Austria and France. 

The causes of the wars of 1866 and 1870 can be so treated as to appear the 
work of professors and historians. What is Droysen's History but a pam- 
phlet in six volumes in which Prussia stands out as the model State ? And 
the French Revolution of Sybel is a counterpart of the writings of Droysen 
and Treitschke in its arraignment of the French nation [Cramb, pages 16- 
17]. 

Likewise are Ranke and Giesebrecht, Hausser and Mommsen, Pertz, 
the biographer of Stein, and Delbriick, the biographer of Gneisenau. 
" The greatness of Prussia and the fate-appointed world-task or world- 
mission of Germany under the sacred dynasty of the Hohenzollern is 
the inspiration of all these men " (Cramb, page 82). 

It was the mission of Treitschke, professor at Berlin from 1874 to 
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1896, to unite the two chief intellectual currents of his time — national 
history, and the popular conception, or misconception, of Darwinism. 
In sombre language that recalls the implacable Hebrew poets and proph- 
ets, Treitschke interpreted the past in the terms of a fated evolution 
of the German nation, and proclaimed for the future the triumph, 
through might of valor and might of mind, of the German state. 
Nationalism, Imperialism, Militarism — again these three — were 
preached to thousands as the highest and most certain of the natural 
laws established by sound science. " The State," wrote Treitschke 

is a moral community. It is called upon to educate the human race by 
positive achievement, and its ultimate object is that a nation should develop 
in it and through it into a real character . . . Ultimately the State is the 
transmitter of all culture, and is therefore entitled to claim all the powers of 
the individual for itself. . . . War is elevating, because the individual disap- 
pears before the great conception of the State. ... It has always been the 
weary, spiritless, and exhausted ages which have played with the dream of 
perpetual peace . . . Among all political sins, the sin of feebleness is the most 
contemptible ; it is the political sin against the Holy Ghost. 

No one can deny the influence of Treitschke's ideas upon modern 
Germany. By Germans he is cited as " the national historian." 
Bulow begins his book with a quotation from Treitschke, and recurs to 
Treitschke as authority for recent developments in German national- 
ism. Bernhardi cites Treitschke no less than twenty times within a 
hundred pages and utilizes his phrases as texts about which to construct 
elaborate theories of imperialism and militarism. From the " scien- 
tific" generalizations of Treitschke is deduced a religion of valor. 
This is the most suggestive contribution of Bernhardi : 

" War is the father of all things." The sages of antiquity long before Dar- 
win recognized it. The struggle for existence is, in the life of Nature, the 
basis of all healthy development. All existing things show themselves to 
be the result of contesting forces. So in the life of man the struggle is not 
merely the destructive, but the life-giving, principle [page 18]. 

War gives a biologically just decision, since its decisions rest on the very 
nature of things [page 23] . 

The knowledge, therefore, that war depends on biological law leads to 
the conclusion that every attempt to exclude it from international relations 
must be demonstrably untenable. But it is not only a biological law, but 
a moral obligation, and, as such, an indispensable factor in civilization 
[page 24]. 

Moreover, according to Bernhardi and to Treitschke as well, national- 
ism is the unit of this biological struggle. 
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To expand the idea of the State into that of humanity, and thus to entrust 
apparently higher duties to the individual, leads to error, since in a human 
race conceived as a whole, struggle and, by implication, the most essential 
vital principle, would be ruled out. Any action in favor of collective hu- 
manity outside the limits of the State and nationalism is impossible. Such 
conceptions belong to the wide domain of Utopias [page 25]. 

How Utopian , then, are the modern peace societies ! How Utopian 
were the Greeks, the Romans, and the peoples of the early Middle 
Age! 

It is not without significance that this application of a biological 
hypothesis to modern nationalism is accepted by Bulow quite as readily 
as by Bernhardi. " In the struggle between nations," writes the 
honored ex-chancellor, ' ' one nation is the hammer and the other the 
anvil ; one is the victor and the other the vanquished " (page 291). 

If ever the battle between the higher and lower civilization should cease 
in the world s history, our belief in the further development of mankind 
would lose its foundation. We should be bereft of a great and ideal faith 
[page 294] . 

We must realize that there is no such thing as permanent peace, and 
must remember Moltke's words : " Permanent peace is a dream, and not 
even a beautiful one, but war is an essential element of God's scheme of 
the world " [page 267]. 

Politics is a rough trade in which sentimental souls rarely bring even a 
simple piece of work to a successful issue [page 314]. 

Even Professor Munsterberg, who devotes a large part of his book 
to showing that in the present war Germany has been treacherously 
attacked by a host of half- barbarous and unscrupulous enemies, cannot 
dismiss the popular belief in the "the fundamental law of five 
thousand years of history that ultimately the life needs of healthy na- 
tions are decisive " (page 185) but holds fast to the faith that" only war 
can adjust the power of countries to the changing stages of their inner 
development." "It is easily said, and the average American likes to 
say it, that nations ought to respect the possessions of other nations as 
individuals respect the private property of their neighbors. But this 
apparently highest morality would be the grossest immorality " (page 
190). At the end, the professor loses all restraint and breaks forth 
into a mighty paean : " A victorious war may bring to a nation a com- 
plete regeneration — the moral energies awake ; vice is repressed ; life 
is protected ; education flourishes ; hygiene spreads ; science rebuilds 
the land ; prosperity grows ; temperance and self-discipline prevail ; 
family life can expand in the new abundance " (page 195). 
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It is the business of the chapter entitled " The New German Theory 
of the State" in the Oxford Apology to expose the influence of Treit- 
schke upon the intellectual class of modern Germany and likewise upon 
German statesmen and soldiers. With its positive statements there can 
be little disagreement : but one important fact it leaves out of consider- 
ation altogether — the parallel thought in Great Britain and France. 
After all, the popular misconception of Darwinism and the application 
of biological hypotheses to modern nationalism is lamentably not a 
peculiarity of Germans. Spencer was an Englishman, and English 
writers have told us much about the ' ' manifest destiny of the Anglo- 
Saxon race," the inherent superiority of "Anglo-Saxon" institutions 
and of the "Anglo-Saxon genius," the "white man's burden," "the 
struggle for existence," and all the rest of it. British nationalism, 
British militarism , at least on the high seas, and the British Empire 
have been extolled as unmistakably if not as unanimously as their 
German counterparts. It would be an interesting diversion were 
some German apologist to prepare an anthology of imperialism , mili- 
tarism, and nationalism, drawn exclusively from British historians and 
from such an obsessed poet as Rudyard Kipling. The neutral American 
would delight in the opportunity thus afforded him of making compar- 
isons. 

It is the business of the late Professor Cramb's whole volume to pre- 
sent the intellectual atmosphere of Germany as one in which the doc- 
trines of Bernhardi found life and nourishment and growth. With the 
exception of a few exaggerations, especially in the footnotes, it is a 
creditable presentation of the views of the Prussian school of historians. 
But the amazing thing about Professor Cramb is that he makes no at- 
tempt to combat these ideas or to maintain that any other ideas should 
find lodgment in England. He proves himself a nationalist of nation- 
alists, a militarist of militarists, an imperialist of imperialists. He 
is a Tory of Tories, who sees in Lord Salisbury , " at once in his 
personality and in his genius, ... the greatest statesman in Eng- 
lish history since the eighteenth century, the last great English- 
man of the line of Stafford, Somers, Bolingbroke, Carteret, Chatham, 
and Canning" (page 41), and who bewails among the Liberals now 
in office in Great Britain " the defect of even second-rate statesmen " 
(page 75). He would have Englishmen as devout in the worship of 
the Religion of Valor as are the Germans. 

The friendship of nations is an empty name ; peace is at best a truce on the 
battlefield of Time; the old myth or the old history of the struggle for ex- 
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istence is behind us, but the struggle for power — who is to assign bounds to 
its empire, or invent an instrument for measuring its intensity? [pages 147- 
148]. 

War remains as the supreme act of the State, unchanged in essence, though 
varying in mode. In Europe, which really governs the planet, every ad- 
vance in politics or religion has been attended by war [page 59] . 

Let not Christians seek to stay the execution of the inevitable God- 
given law of war, for " the peace which Christ came to proclaim 
was not the peace of the ending of battles : it was the peace within the 
soul, the spirit at one with itself, Islam, in the sense that Mohammed 
used it, a metaphysical peace altogether apart from political peace " 
(page 54). 

If the German Bernhardi is the mufti of the Religion of Valor, the 
Englishman Cramb is its dervish. It is Cramb, not Bernhardi, who 
rises to mystical heights. 

In war and the right of war man has a possession which he values above 
religion, above industry and above social comforts ; in war man values the 
power which it affords to life of rising above life, the power which the spirit 
of man possesses to pursue the Ideal. In all life at its height, in thought, 
art and action, there is a tendency to become transcendental ; and if we 
examine the wars of England or of Germany in the past we find governing 
these wars throughout this higher power of heroism, or of something, at least, 
which transcends reason [page 67]. 

Transcends reason 1 This is real obscurantism with a vengeance. 
This is the truest reason for the War of the Nations, something that 
" transcends reason." Until such pseudo-scientific obscurantism be dis- 
pelled from the minds of the so-called intellectual classes of all the 
nations, the end of war is not in sight. 

Carlton Hayes. 

Columbia University. 



